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A PRECURSOR OF TRISTRAM SHANDY 

For a recognized plagiarist, Laurence Sterne has held a curiously 
isolated position in the literary history of his time. Though Fer- 
riar and others have diligently listed his debts for specific details 
to Englishmen and Frenchmen of the seventeenth century and 
earlier, yet his claim to originality in the germinal idea of Tristram 
Shandy, and in the persons of that work, has been but slightly im- 
pugned. Historical and literary isolation Sterne's masterpiece 
has maintained, I believe, only because of our limited knowledge 
of the minor fiction that preceded him. That the Shandean types 
of character, sentiment, and diction, might be shown to have had 
prototypes of inconspicuous sort, I have suspected. One such 
precursor I stumbled upon, and recently I discovered that the 
same obscure work was known to a contemporary of Sterne's, 
who judged it to be not merely an anticipation of his work, but 
its very source. 

The volume I found has a title-page much in the Shandean 
manner: 

The Life and Memoirs of Mr. Ephraim Tristram Bates, Commonly Called 
Corporal Bates, a Broken-Hearted Soldier: Who, From a private Centinel 
in the Guards, was, From his Merits, advanced, regularly, to be Corporal, 
Sergeant, and Pay-master Sergeant; and had he lived a few Days longer, might 
have died a Commission-Officer, to the great loss of his lamentable Lady, 
whose marriage he had intended to declare as soon as his Commission was 
signed and who, to make up for the Loss of so dear a Husband, and her Pension, 
which then no Duke on earth could have hindered, in order to put Bread in- 
to the Mouths of seven small Children, the youngest now at her Breast, the 
sweet Creatures being two Twins, publishes these Memoirs from the original 
Papers, sealed with the Seal of dear Mr. Bates, and found exactly as he men- 
tioned in his last Will and Testament, in an Oven, never used, where in his 
Life-time, he secreted many State Papers, Etc. Etc. Etc. Sublatum ex octilis 
quaerimus. HOR. London: Printed by MALACHI * * * *, for EDITH 
BATES, Relict of the aforesaid Mr. BATES, and sold by W. OWEN, at Homer's 
Head, Temple-bar, Anno MDCCLVI. 

Of this same work Mrs. Piozzi wrote in an undated marginal 
note to a volume of Dr. Johnson's letters: 

"What, however, is much more extraordinary, is that the famous Tristram 
Shandy itself is not absolutely original; for when I was at Derby in the summer 
of 1744, I strolled by mere chance into a bookseller's shop, where, however, I 
could find nothing to tempt curiosity but a strange book about Corporal Bates, 
which I bought and read for want of better sport, and found it to be the very 
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novel from which Steme took his first idea. The character of Uncle Toby, 
the behaviour of Corporal Trim, even the name Tristram itself, seems to be 
borrowed from this stupid history of Corporal Bates, forsooth."' 

The date 1744 is apparently a typographical error, since Mrs. 
Piozzi was born in 1741 (d. 1821), and Corporal Bales was not 
published, it appears, until 1756. It would seem probable that 
she bought her copy of Corporal Bates when she was in Derby 
on July 19, 1774 in the course of the Welsh tour with Dr. John- 
son. 2 At this time Tristam Shandy (1759-67) must have been 
fairly fresh in her mind. 

Though one's final judgment may be less positive than Mrs. 
Piozzi's, her impression as the result of a casual reading of Cor- 
poral Bates is easily understood and not incredible, I think. In- 
deed, I confess to my own first wild suspicion that I held in my 
hand a prentice piece by Sterne himself, not a mere exemplar. 
Abandoning that brief hope, I still find the little novel worth the 
notice of students of Sterne, surely as a sign of the times in which 
he worked, and possibly as an unrecorded source of some part of 
his material and technique. 

Biographical Matter 

In the handling of the life of the hero, the story has points 
in common with Tristram Shandy. It carries Tristram Bates from 
birth to death, dwelling feelingly on his baptism and funeral; 
it records his high devotion to a soldier's duty, and the disappoint- 
ment of which he died, a victim of the devious political system of 
his time to which in part the book is devoted. 

The Life and Memoirs of Mr. Ephraim Tristram Bates begins 
in more prompt and orderly fashion than The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, Gent. Bates was born on May 1 , 1 720 ; Tristram 
Shandy was born on November 15, 1718; Laurence Sterne was 
born November 24, 1713: the three heroes were contemporaries. 
Prenatal influence played some part in the lives of all three, per- 
haps; such influence upon the character of Tristram Shandy is 

Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale), 
ed. A. Hayward, Esq., (London, 1861) I, 325-6; section headed, "Minor Mar- 
ginal Notes on the Two Volumes of Printed Letters. " 

2 Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, including Mrs. Thrale' s Unpublished Journal 
of the Welsh Tour made in 1774, etc. ed. Seccombe; (London and N. Y., 
1910): entry in Mrs. Thrale's journal, p. 173; entry in Dr. Johnson's journal, 
p. 224. 
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well-known: as Mr. Shandy tearfully explained, "My Tristram's 
misfortunes began nine months before he came into the world." 
Of Bates we are told: 

"Some glooms which were often observed in him, and which at last shor- 
tened the course he might have run, and the military Glory he might have 
obtained in a Process of Time, was said, by his Mother, to be owing to the 
many Shocks the Fortunes of her Family met with the very Year she bore him: 
She was the Daughter of a Gentleman, but not being an only one the Division, 
her Brother being living, was slender; this occasioned frequent Words between 
her husband and her. "' 

The naming of Tristram Shandy was a painful accident in 
the haste of an emergency. Bates, on the other hand, was deliber- 
ately named. "His Godfather by whom he gained the two very 
particular Names he bore were wealthy Farmers, and malted." 4 
Later the narrative says: 

"Tristram, for we shall sometimes call him by one Sponsor's Name and 
sometimes by another." 5 

Mr. Shandy believed firmly that on " the choice and imposition of 
Christian names ... a great deal more depended than what 
superficial kinds were capable of conceiving." 6 Bates seems to 
have held a similar theory, for we find him "wishing sometimes 
his Godfathers had been Officers, and that his Christian Name 
had been Eugene, Saxe, Cumberland, or any other great General; " 7 
and in a postcript to his dying letter to his wife he says: "I request 
that our Son, christened, you remember, by the several names (as 
foreign Children often have) of Marlborough-Eugene-Turenne- 
Peterborough-Saxe-Cumberland, etc. etc. be not brought up a 
soldier — but if so, never to know the Mathematics." 8 

The christenings of both infants were ominous in effect. The 
irretrievable mistake in the taming of his son, seemed to Mr. 
Shandy the loss of the "one cast of the die left for our child." 9 
The christening of Bates involved a more deliberate enchantment, 
in the telling of which appears a fanciful episode touched with 

'Corp. Bates, p. 7. 
«/6., p. 8. 
</6., p. 22. 

• Works of Lawrence Sterne, ed. J. P. Browne, (Lond., 1885) I, 44. All 
later references to Tristram Shandy are to this edition. 

7 Corp. Bates, p. 131. 
"/*., p. 232. 

• Tris. Shan., p. 263. 
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salacious humor, and a parodying of the rite of the church, crude, 
yet of a type which Sterne would have enjoyed. 10 Of the god- 
fathers, we are told : 

"Like most Persons on that Day they promised what they never intended 
to perform; for, besides engaging properly to instruct or see him instructed, 
they never ask'd him a single Question in all their lives for his Good; they also 
promised and swore to it, for they only vow'd to the first, as they both had 
separate interests with the Great, that whatever Way of Life he pursued they 
would provide for him. Thus ended the Ceremony. "" 

Then came the mock christening: 

"The House being cleared of the Doctor and the grave Sponsors, some 
young Ladies now drew up the Curtain of their Play. Come, blooming Girls 
and Maidens fair, says Miss Betsey, for many were present, Square-toes the 
Right Reverend is reel'd off, and the old Buck and Doe below stairs are half 
asleep under the Rose, but not the Doctor's. I don't believe, really, the few 
Words he gabbled over the dear Boy, and the hard Pump-water he spatter'd 
upon his pretty, loving, and lovely Eyes, then kiss'd them, with his gouty 
Chalkstone Fingers will ever be lucky, for all he calls himself a Man of the 
Lord; follow me, and I'll turn Priestess myself, and see who is most Fortunate. 
Away they went, the House was large, and at the End of a very long Gallery 
they found a snug Room, when Betsy shut the Door. Come, says she, Ladies! 
This Room was once a chapel, and we'll consecrate it again, tho' now a Cheese- 
chamber. My Lord Bishop, who is the Landlord, has no Objection, because 
these bring him in his Rent, which dry Prayers would not: Besides it was a 
Chapel for Papishes, and therefore could never have been a Holy Place. Come, 
you have often stood up for Men at a Wake, rather than baulk a Dance, when 
such Commodities were scarce, which, heigh ho! is too much the Case now 
with us, hang the Wars, what say you, Hah? The Jest took, the Circle was 
immediately formed, and, off Hand, she made an Oration, by Way of Parady 
to the Doctor's Prayer, that would not have disgraced even a Barrister from 
the North for Eloquence, Persuasion, and Harmony and when it was Necessary 
to sprinkle the Babe of Grace, still to imitate the whole Ceremony, she pro- 
duced a China Bason . . . she touch'd him gently, in Opposition to the hard- 
fisted Doctor, and said, 'be Wise, be Happy, be Brave, and be as Tender to 
our Sex, when a Man, as now I am to you; be as silent of Favours you may 
receive from us hereafter as you now are, though not so insensible and unfeeling. 

10 In comparing the "Demoniacs" of Crazy Castle with the "Monks" of 
Medmenham Abbey whom they imitated, Mr. Cross says: "The monks retired 
to their abbey for the worship of Satan and the Paphian Aphrodite in parody 
of the rites of the Church of Rome . . . Hall-Stevenson may have visited 
Medmenham, and Dashwood, with little doubt, sometimes came down to 
Skelton, where he was known as 'the Privy Counsellor.' Sterne when away 
addressed the company at Skelton as 'the household of faith' and sent them, 
in parody of the words of St. Paul, the apostolic benediction." Op. cit., p. 123. 

11 Carp. Bates, p. 8. 
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of them; never be cruel to her who shall then be kind to you, and you will meet 
with Kindness enough.' 

"The Ceremony being over, they all came down, and Betsy with great 
Command, kept her Countenance, though by some winks and Gestures of the 
other Young Ladies, the old Folks were rendered something Inquisitive; and 
a few Days after the Secret came out, which much vex'd Madam Bates, who 
was not only a great Puritan, but of a Nature leaning to Omens. Night coming 
on, Betsy, and with a Smile, peculiar to her, and inherited by no one else, said, 
blushing, 'Remember what you have promis'd when you come to Age, my dear 
Boy,' then kiss'd him and departed." 12 

This ceremony, then, not his name, proved the ill-omen of 
Bates's life, and is referred to as such repeatedly in the ensuing 
narrative. Mr. Shandy, with the advice of Parson Yorick, realized 
that the mischief could not be undone. Madam Bates was less 
well-informed: 

"Dr. Cassock was sent for next Day to undo Betsy's Charm, which he 
vainly and foolishly thought he could have done; and, being in a most particular 
Manner enjoined Secrecy, he took Care to wait on the Archdeacon next Day; 
he, in the Absence of the Bishop and Dean, being the commanding-Officer, 
and having but lately come into Power, was found to shew it and gain Strength 
with his Superior, which Treachery is too often apt to do; away it flew to Lon- 
don, and the great-Council of the Nation, having little else to do, talk'd a whole 
Evening about it, as it was whisper'd afterwards; and woe to Betsy had she 
been a Man: But as it was she quitted the Country, being pestered with the 
hard Names of being an Athist, if not a Papish. "'3 

When "poor Tristram" Bates enlisted, and was disinherited 
therefor, we hear: 

"And now poor Betsy was pulled over the Coals again, and all was attributed 
to her: ' 'Tis a Judgment, says Madam Bates, for profaning the Ceremony 
as she so Athistically did: — She, nor he, will ever thrive; the Devil owes them 
both a Grudge." 1 " 

This ceremony reappears as a contributory cause or an ill-omen 
many times. 16 Finally at the very end of the book we are told: 
"and Bate's Mother still says that Betsy's wicked Scheme ruined 
her Son." 16 

The account of Bate's education, his growing love of military 
science and the more martial aspects of the curriculum, to the 
sacrifice of all others, might be that of the youth of Uncle Toby. 

"Corf. Bates, pp. 10-13. 

a Jb., pp. 13-14. 

"lb., p. 30. 

"/»., pp.37, 47, 48, 135, 148. 

»/&., p. 238. 
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Of Bates's education we are given the following report: 
"Bates throve so well under his many fair Nurses and nursing Friends, 
that he went to School, and knew his Letters before some Boys find the right 
End of their Lesson. He tore off the Horn of his little Book the first Day, in 
great Wrath, hinting that it looked like a Fraud not to let him see the very 
Letters fairly, and touch them: and this was a presage of his Skill in the Mathe- 
matics, where the whole Business is to unravel, and get at naked Truth. In- 
stead of admiring the Pictures on the Cover, he was always busy at the Inside. 
As he advanced in Youth, History, and Books of Heroes struck him greatly, 
insomuch that he told a Friend of his, as an inviolable Secret though, for he 
was a little asham'd of his Ignorance even then, that seeing in the News-papers 
a new Edition of Martial was published, he wrote for it, with Money he had 
got by Prize-verses, and was surprized on receiving it, not to find it a Military 
Book. 

"He early made a Model, from the words of the Commentaries, of the 
famous Bridge Caesar made across the Rhine." 1 ' 

Certain clerical advisors, alarmed by his evident preference for 
military affairs now advised Bates's parent "to breed Ephraim 
a Parson." 18 For Bates's military games began to work havoc 
with his education. His master, "Ebenezer Birch, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen's Oxon., Curate of ... " now wrote to Mrs. Bates: 

Your Son has very good Parts, but applies them very strangely . . . 
His Books are all Military and whatever he sees in them he instantly puts in 
Practice . . . and when I punish him for it, tho' my arm is now tired of doing 
it, he Cries, I read of the Duke of Marlborough's doing so.' "" 

His vacation exploits with rockets and combustibles caused his par- 
ents to spend more money "in rectifying his Military Mistakes" 
than their purses could stand. His godfathers, when at last 
besought to get him a commission, replied that "had he stuck 
close to his Book they would have done anything, and got him a 
Vicaridge; but he might be hanged for ought they cared. " 20 Then 
a recruiting sergeant came to town, and in spite of parental efforts 
Bates ran away to enlist. 21 

17 Corp. Bates, pp. 16-17. 

18 lb., p. 17. 
»»/*., pp. 20-21. 
"lb., p. 24. 

21 The story of that recruiting party which Bates joined at the age of 
sixteen, suggests the experience of Sterne's father, Roger Sterne, who, likewise, 
at the age of sixteen seems to have joined the Thirty-fourth, the Cumberland 
Regiment of Foot, which was recruiting at Leeds in 1708, from thence he went 
to the Netherlands and joined the main army of Marlborough; only to return 
in 1713 to be "broke," though the regiment later reformed in 1715 with Roger 
Sterne ranking as ensign. Cross, Life, and Times of Lawrence Sterne (N. Y., 
1909) p. 12. 
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So great was Bates's zeal for the service that we find him by 
moonlight practicing the use of his firelock in a "Bowling-green 
... so surrounded with a Hedge-row that no one suspected 
any People there at that Time. ' ,22 This secluded scene of Bates's 
military practice might be compared with the scene of Uncle 
Toby's mock campaigns: "at the bottom of the garden, and cut 

off from it by a tall yew hedge, was a bowling green It was 

sheltered from the house, as I told you, by a tall yew hedge, and 
was covered from the other three sides, from mortal sight, by rough 
holly and thick-set flowering shrubs; so that the idea of not being 
seen, did not a little contribute to the idea of pleasure preconceived 
in my uncle Toby's mind. ,m 

Bates's rise in the regiment to the rank of corporal was rapid; 
then " the Regiment assembled and was broke, " and Bates, turned 
upon the world, played the Prodigal Son. 24 After a period of 
civilian life, during which he had many adventures and was forced 
to turn his hand to many kinds of service, "a War threatens 
— the Companies of the Guards are all filled up." 25 Bates had 
well-founded hopes of a commission, only to be frustrated at last. 
He died broken-hearted because of the system of graft and political 
corruption by which preferments of every kind were controlled. 
This part of the story is evidently intended as a satirical exposure 
of the devious distribution of patronage which flourished especially 
during the ministry of the Duke of Newcastle who came to the 
front on the death of his brother Pelham in 1754, and remained 
powerful during the minstry of Pitt. 26 This point, the main 
purpose of the book, seems true to historical facts. 

22 Corp. Bates, p. 34. 

25 Tris. Shan., p. 87. 

24 lb., 72-3. Compare with this event in the story Sterne's account of his 
father's experience: "My birthday was ominous to my poor father, who was, 
the day after we arrived, with many other brave officers broke, and sent adrift 
into the wide world with a wife and two children. . . . The regiment with 
which my father served being broke, he left Ireland as soon as I was able to 
be carried, with the rest of his family, and came to the family seat at Elvington, 
near York, where his mother lived. . . . There we sojourned for about ten 
months when the regiment was re-established." Cross, 13-14. 

26 Corp. Bates, p. 185. 

28 Green, A Short Hist, of the Eng. People, (N. Y. and Lond., 1898) 748. 
Green goes on to say of the beginning of the Seven Years' War: "Newcastle 
was too weak and ignorant to rule without aid, and yet too greedy of power to 
purchase aid by sharing it with more capable men. His preparations for the 
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Military Material 

It is in the handling of military matters that the parallels 
between Corporal Bates and Tristram Shandy are most obvious. 
As memorable as any passages in the latter are the accounts of 
Uncle Toby's interest in the campaigns of King William's wars, 
especially of the attack on Namur of which he was an eye-witness, 
which, however, he found it difficult to discuss because of the intri- 
cacies of "scarp and counter-scarp, — the glacis and covered- way, — 
the half-moon and ravelins." 27 

Though he fought in later wars, Bates mingled with his admira- 
tion for the prowess of Cumberland and Saxe a veneration equal 
to Uncle Toby's for the genius of Marlborough, Eugene, and 
Turenne; and to the arts of fortification and of artillery practice 
he devoted as assiduous attention though his eye was to the future 
instead of the past. His military heroes, as we have seen, he hon- 
ored in the naming of his son, and longed for the support of such a 
name himself; in school he had "read of the Duke of Marlborough's 
doings"; he recalled how "Marshall Turenne when a Boy, and a 
puny one, was found sleeping on a Cannon, I wish there was one 
here, he said." 28 

gigantic struggle before him may be guessed from the fact that there were but 
three regiments, fit for service in England at the opening of 1756." lb. Of 
Newcastle's part in the Pitt administration Green says: "For all that Pitt 
coveted, for the general direction of public affairs, the control of foreign policy, 
the administration of the war, Newcastle had neither capacity nor inclination. 
On the other hand his skill in parliamentary management was unrivalled. If 
he knew little else he knew better than any living man the price of every mem- 
ber and the intrigues of every borough. What he cared for was not the control 
of affairs, but the distribution of patronage and the work of corruption, and 
from this Pitt turned disdainfully away." Ibid., 749. 
» Tris. Shan., p. 70. 

28 Corp. Bates, p. 37. lb. 50. A list of the generals mentioned is as 
follows: 

Marlborough, pp. 21, 67, 165, 213, 232, 234. 

Eugene, pp. 131, 213, 232. 

Turenne, pp. 37, 213, 232. 

Saxe, pp. 131, 232. 

Cumberland, pp. 131, 232. 

Marshall Bellisle, p. 50. 

General C — b — e, p. 65. 

Peterborough, p. 232. 

Col. Ross, pp. 67-8. 

Gen. Guest, p. 42. 
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"Because at School his Amusements were always Military; 
such as exercising Soldiers, raising Banks, and sinking Trenches, 
to imitate things he had seen in Books of War," his mother's 
clerical advisors said using some of Uncle Toby's favorite terms: 

"I fear his Head is turned to be a Soldier; prevent it early; I hear him 
talk often of Doubts, Rideouts, Ravelins, Javelins, Half-moons, Whole-moons, 
Carps, Counter-carps, and the Lord knows what." 3 ' 

As an officer, Bates put into practice what he had learned: 

"Bates had often, even on the Route with his young Recruits, given them 
such a Thirst for military Glory, that on the Road, tired as they, sometimes, 
were with the Day's March, Bates would contrive an Ambuscade, or divide 
his men into two Colums, as he calls them, and by sending one of them a differ- 
ent Road, so manage it, that they should meet, take to their Arms, and A Mock- 
fight us'd to ensue. . . . The Sound of small Arms was so pleasing to him, 
next to Artillery, that he would rather baulk himself of a hot Supper, after 
the Fatigue of the Day, than have your childish dumb firing, as he called it. 
They may as well, says he, present Broomsticks. . . . 'Tis not the Thing. 
. . . No, No, I'll have it complete, or not at all." 30 

When his regiment was broke he continued his military studies 
and observations: 

"He made Trips to Douay in Flanders, (the great French Arsenal) Mechlin, 
and that of the Austrian Netherlands, and could not be easy 'till he saw Toulon 
and Brest, where he made such excellent drawings, as he has been told, of the 
Port, Harbour, Batteries, etc., that, says he, 'one of these Days (for I'll never 
part with Papers again) these shall be a little Fortune to me.' " 31 

He would often take long Walks, and sit unobserved on a Bench at Chel- 
sea-Hospital, to hear old Firelocks (as he called them) there, talk of Battles, 
now almost forgot but by antiquarians — Ramilies, Oudenarde, Hochsted, 
etc." 32 

His interest in artillery practice led him to the arsenal at Woolwich- 
His account of this episode again reveals the particular purpose 
of the book, as well as salient points of method and style: 

But I must away for Woolwich, I have an experiment or two to make 
there; and, as I know some of the Matrosses, no doubt they will let me Practice 
them, and be glad (if they succeed) to copy me.' Bates arrives at Woolwich, 
and soon making himself and his business known to a few Friends, they lik'd 
the Scheme, but said, without leave, they could not oblige him with Powder; 
Oh, says Bates, I have Powder about me, I bought some on purpose at Green- 
wich just now.' 'Why! then, says an honest Fellow, by Name Cohorn, you 
can't hurt the Piece by a little Firing.' Bates now lugg'd out his Powder, and 

29 Corp. Bates, p. 18. 

30 lb., pp. 64-5. 

31 lb., p. 184. 

32 lb., pp. 202-203. 
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wish'd he could have brought Ball too; 'Oh! no matter, says Cohorn, Iron is 
cheap enough.' Bates prepares, and at the first Explosion an Officer, who 
had bought in, I believe, came up and inquired who he was? 'Please your 
Honour, says Cohorn, a young Lad, who loved Engineering and Gunnery; 
has been in France on Purpose to improve, and is come here in pure good Nature 
to instruct us.' 'Damn him, says Captain Bladder, (that was the Name of 
this bloated Commander, and I shall never forget him or his Name) 'Tis a 
Scheme; some frenchified Papish, coming here to blow up the Magazine per- 
haps — besides I don't like your learning new Ways — we are skilled enough; — 
no Country has more knowing People in our Way, — have we not near 500 
Bombadiers? Half as many Miners? No, no, — send him packing, — I see 
into the Fellow, — he's a Bite, — follow the Way you are taught, — 'tis an excellent 
one, — you can never find a better; — we want no Instructions, — bid him take 
up his Books of Pothooks and Hangers, — we never use Books, — all by the Head, 
which is more certain; — 'there, use him well, says Bladder, — but see him clear 
of the Town; — I'll seal up his Books of Gunnery, as he impudently, or rather 
foolishly calls them, and send them to the Council, — I shall perhaps advance 
myself by it; — he's a Spy, — and writes a Cypher — the proper Officer shall have 
them, — and I'll warrant we'll find him out; — buying Powder, to be sure, is an 
excellent Blind! Why, we have not not a Matross (much more an Officer) 
but would do as much — .Then turning into his Guard Room, Bates saw him 
in less than a Half a Minute, asleep in an easy Chair" 33 

When Bates seeks employment, his Master says, "The Letters 
you have brought mention your great Skill in the Mathematics, 
particularly Gunnery and Fortification." 34 During his employ- 
ment Bates "kept up his study of the Mathematics At 

Hours of Relaxation, Books of foreign Wars relieved the Mind, 
after such close Attention ... to the abstruse Sciences." 35 
At last Bates finds that by voting for the wrong candidate he has 
become enmeshed in political enmities and his hopes of a commis- 
sion are doomed. His friend enlightens him: 

"Bates, I fear we are blown up! Spontoon was to have had a Regiment 
but his Election has stopt it; the last is given this Morning, — whether the 
Subalterns are filled, I can't say. Spontoon is sure of this, for being with the 
great Ruler of the Kingdom this Morning, he saw a M.S. Book lie open, and 
while the great Man stept aside, he ventured to peep in it; he saw his Name 
with a B. opposite it, which (for 'tis called Dooms-day Book) we, who know 
the World, know to be fatal." 

33 Corp. Bates, pp. 177-180. See ref. to Capt. Bladder in the notice in the 
Critical Review, infra, p. 249. 

34 Corp. Bates, p. 88. 
" lb., p. 150. 

88 lb., p. 224. 
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And Bates replies: 

I would there were a Battle this Morning! I would court Death if he 
would not seek me! Am tired of Life." 3 ' 

Finally he dies as Uncle Toby might have done, his faithful heart 
broken by the defeat of the King's Arms which he was not allowed 
to serve. As Uncle Toby said of death," 'Tis better in battle than 
in bed, " 38 so Bates had said of another soldier, " 'Twas Pity he died 
in any Bed but the Bed of Honour. " 39 

His last words were of "Mahon," referring to the news "that 
a certain Island of an In-land Sea was taken" which caused his 
death. These words seem to date the book, and to show it to 
have been written in the year of its publication, for in 1756 occurred 
the fall of Port Mahon, in Minorca, the key to the Mediterranean. 

The handling of this and other military events marks the author 
as an interested observer, if not a man professionally concerned. 
The generals mentioned are those of prominence in the War of 
the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years War; the campaigns 
of Cumberland and Saxe he knows in a general way at least. That 
his military knowledge is so minute and technical as to indicate 
more than a general interest, I do not believe. He is a man awake 
to governmental misdemeanors, as he is alert to human foibles 
in other walks of life. The character of Corporal Bates seems 
the satiric conception of the perfect soldier drawn from outside 
the profession, with an eye to literary effects, by a detached but 
not uninformed by-stander; it does not seem the product of vo- 
cational bias. 

Satire on the Church 

Next in importance to the treatment of military matters in 
Corporal Bates is the satire on the Church. The mock christening, 
and the satire on the sponsor's vows, we have already seen; as 
well as Dr. Cassock's futile attempt to undo the wrong. The 
clergy are satirized in Dr. Cassock, whose Shandean portrait 
will be quoted later, whom Betsy refers to as "Square-toes the 
Right Reverend" as if he were a bishop. Bates's boyish model 
of Caesar's bridge "was shown to many Clergymen, who, because 
it was a Roman Structure, and out of a Classical Book, pretended 
to know a great deal of it. But he then discovered much Arrogance 

" Corp. Bates, p. 225. 
88 Tris. Shan., p. 318. 
"Corp. Bates, p. 67. 
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and Ignorance in those Gentlemen, and never thoroughly could 
forgive their ungenerous Usage of poor Betsy." 40 In his travels 
"Bates found Dr. Cassocks in ev'ry County, Men who by their 
Profession are set apart for Meekness, Forgiveness and Human- 
ity — Quite — But, says he, they know no better." 41 That is a Shan- 
dean twist at the end. Cassock, Sponge, and Sedentary are three 
of the clergy he mentions, and Mr. Paradox, "a pert Oxford 
Scholar" was a parlour-boarder at Dr. Cassock's. The names 
are significant. There is a final slap at ecclesiastical preferment, 
that perhaps goes farther than anything in the satire of Sterne's 
Political Romance; Bates encounters "a Highlander born (now 
a Rector in Surrey, obtained by betraying his Country's and 
his Friend's most intimate Secrets. Thus, when the Doors and 
Common Avenues to Preferment are clos'd, some scale the Walls — 
often succeed — and some break their Neck in the Attempt.)" 42 

Humor 

The humor of Corporal Bates is difficult to treat: though it 
has something of the Rabelaisian quality in which Sterne delighted, 
it has rarely any of Sterne's adroitness of treatment, and its coarse- 
ness frequently renders the most characteristic passages unquotable. 

As an example of the comic episode there is Betsy's christening 
party, already quoted; one more episode will serve to illustrate 
this class of material and the technique with which it is handled. 
His regiment being broke, Bates returns home, but is refused 
admittance, whereupon he goes to Dr. Cassock's house: 

"A pert Oxford Scholar, his old Comrade, and who was once a Parlour- 
boarder to Cassock, and now on a Visit in Vacation, began, in the Name of the 
whole Village to roast away. . . . Well! A Gentlemen's Son turn'd to a 
Sergeant of Feet. . . . 'Tis not Ovid's Metamorphosis, though 'tis an odd 
Metamorphosis. ... I forgave this Crime in him of punning, because he 
was come from the Spring-head of those Idlenesses." 43 

Paradox goes on to twit Bates upon his impecunious condition: 

40 Corp. Bates, p. 17. 

11 lb., p. 83. 

« lb., p. 106. 

45 Cf. "Dennis the critic could not detest and abhor a pun, or the insinua- 
tion of a pun, more cordially than my father; — he would grow testy upon it at 
any time; — but to be broke in upon by one in a serious discourse, was as bad, 
he would say, as a fillip upon the nose." Tris. Shan., p. 93. 
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"Bates, seeing him unarm'd, scorn'd to attack him, as a Man, and having 
slipt off his Sword, which was flung over his Shoulder short for marching with 
more Ease, he took him in his Arms, and having carried him a few Yards . . . 
and oh! dreadful to relate! whip't him with Nettles, at ev'ry Lash repeating 
this Line, — very slow — Qui Color albus erat nunc et Contrarius albo. ... ' Now 
says Bates ... I think my Pun, in return for your Metamorphosis, has a 
Sting in the Tale — your's was rather blunt.' And now it came to pass, that 
Mr. Paradox did not sit other than Edge-ways for some Weeks afterwards." 

Bates, to escape the persecution that must follow his act, "regirted 
on his sword" and set out for London: 

"every now and then recollecting the odd Position Mr. Paradox must sit in, 
and smiling to think how dangerous it is to depend on Classical Parts, without 
the least Tint of Good-manners. You will find Bates not of a cruel Temper 
in any Part of his Life but this, for the Ladies said . . . Why did he use stinging 
Nettles of all Things? . . . Why? that Mr. Paradox might remember the 
Better. And it is said that he never has or will forget it — but vents in his 
very Sermons great Venom against Soldiers and their licentious Behaviour, 
Cruelty and Blood Thirstiness; which Bates and all true Soldiers says . . . 
'Is a Tale told by an Ideot — full of Sound and Fury, signifying Nothing." '** 

Satire on particular professions has been illustrated in the 
treatment of the Church in Dr. Cassock, and the army in Captain 
Bladder. Doctors are satirized in the report of the following 
encounter: 

Bates willing to converse with ev'ry one going the same Road, now over- 
took a Sow-gelder. The fellow was drole and gen'rous. Bates called him 
Dr. Cheselden, 45 sometimes, which almost afronted him, for he said he imagined 
Bates was joking him, and that there was as much Skill in cutting his Patients, 
for so he called the Pigs, as Mr. Cheselden's." 48 

Lacking the personal animus, this has of course little of the biting 
quality in Sterne's pillorying of Dr. Burton as Dr. Slop. As an 
illustration, however, of the technique of satiric personal de- 
scription in Corporal Bates, the previously mentioned description 
of Dr. Cassock may be quoted as comparable, though crudely 
so, to Sterne's portrait of Dr. Slop: 

"Dr. Cassock, for that was the Vicar's Name, mounted, as well as his fair 
Round-belly and the Beer he had tunn'd would permit him, his dock'd-tail 

41 Corp. Bates, pp. 73-76. 

45 Dr. William Cheselden (1688-1752) was a noted surgeon of the time: 
"He was celebrated for his lateral operation for the stone and for operations 
upon the eye. He wrote 'The Anatomy of the Human Body' (1713), 'A Trea- 
tise on the High Operation for the Stone' (1723), ' Ostaographia, or the Anatomy 
of Bones' (1733)." Century Cyclopaedia of Names, I, p. 242. 

« Corp. Bates, p. 80. 
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Chaise-horse with Oil-skin Housings, and a small Bag of Malt before him, 
which, hanging equally on each Side, had a distant Appearance of Holsters, 
for that was his Equipage on Worky-days." 47 

Another comic description is that of an inept colonel whom 
Bates watched on parade: 

"When now, calling for his Beast, the better to survey the whole crooked 
Line, (whether the Beer he had that Day drank, or whether the Beef he had 
ate to Breakfast, Dinner, and Afternoon-luncheon, or whether it was the natural 
Tendency of his Pate, but on clamb'ring up the outside of his War-horse, he 
hung over his saddle with his Head downwards, like the Sign of the Golden- 
Fleece (for he was indeed all Gold). Thrice he essay'd to raise himself, thrice 
he failed; when descending again (the better to accomplish his Design) some 
valiant Sergeants, who saw his Distress with Concern, ran to his Assistance; 
and (over eager to save the Credit of the Regiment and their Colonel) they 
jointly put their Hands under his Crupper so violently, that he fell over the 
other Side of his Horse, who luckily having been hard work'd in a Colour-mill, 
(for he borrow'd him that Morning) stood quiet enough, or Mr. Colonel must 
have been the only dead Man that Day, except the many who were only dead 
drunk." 18 

As might be expected much of the humor centres about sexual 
relations. A digression recounting the conversation of Betsy's 
friends quotes at length Jenny who "had married an honest 
Breeches-maker. " 49 Of Bates's affairs, for which Betsy's christen- 
ing is given part credit, we are told: "His Amours may be the 
Subject of future Books." 60 

Sentimentalism 
The sentimentalism in combination with this humor is an 
interesting Shandean feature. Whereas much of the humor might 
be credited to the influence of Fielding, this sentimentalism is 
less easily classified. The old soldiers weep unabashed, we observe : 
'The old Soldier was amaz'd at his Memory and Cleverness: But, having 
heard the News from the Kitchen that he was a young Fellow of Family and 
Fortune, almost wept." 51 

On hearing that the regiment is to be broke Bates is sad: 

"Bates, recovering himself, said, T will entirely take your Advice.' Then 
with a Sigh, 'Ah! my Hopes are blasted. Forgive me, but I must out with 
it— 

« Corp. Bates, pp. 8-9. 

"lb., pp. 166-7. 

«•/&., p. 31. 

60 76., p. 48. For other examples of humor of similar sort see pp. 86-7, 
214-5, 112-3, 155, 18, 19, etc. 

» lb., p. 35. 
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This is the State of Man — to Day he puts forth 
The tender Leaves of Hope, tomorrow Blossoms.' — 

And so went though the Whole with Voice and Action, second to one only, 

who is truly first of this or any Age." 62 

Bates's captain was deeply moved by his professional devotion 
on one occasion: 

" 'I don't know whether he did not, as Shakespear says, play the Woman a 
Moment, for he had been disappointed, and seen many Fri«nds much more 
so: If he wept it was for them . . . therefore I'll believe he did.' " 63 

On hearing the tales of an older soldier, "Bates wept! and wished 
he might ever have the same opportunity of being stript to the 
Skin, too, for the sake of a brave Soldier.' " M Such tears are 
surely legitimate, for Uncle Toby said, "Tears are no proof of 
cowardice, Trim. — I drop them oft-times myself, cried my uncle 
Toby. — I know your Honour does, replied Trim, and so am not 
ashamed of them myself." 65 

Like a Man of Feeling Bates's sympathies are stirred by the old 
soldier's needs: 

"Seeing the poor Fellow without a Cravat (and the Evening cool), Bates 
took off his own, put it round his Neck, buttoning his own Collar close, and 
so set off for London." 66 

A conversation with another veteran has a melancholy ending: 

'I wish my Age would permit me to sit longer — my Candle is out — I know 
little of the World; and little do I desire to know further of it; the Curtain be- 
tween that and me will soon drop, and I care not how soon the Play is over. 
The Earth is grateful, it yields what you desire it— Plants, Flowers, Trees, 
Animals, the same, — Man, only is ungratefull I wish you may not find it so, 
young Gentleman. Good Evening to you, Sir. ' Could I paint to my Reader 
the Complacency, great Carriage, Humanity, and Modesty of this Person, 
while he spoke these and many other Things he would join, indeed, with my 
ever noble Captain, and say, there was a Time. Sure, says I, this seems the 
first Adam 

In himself is all his State. 
I followed this most venerable Figure, at a Distance, but lost him (thro' Fear 
of offending by going closer), somewhere about Grosvenor-street. That Night 
I dreamed much of him. But Dreams are accidental! daily I think of him, 
and ever shall; would I could speak with him again! for 

Whilst I talk'd with him I seem'd in Heav'n. 



12 Corp. Bales, p. 62. 

63 lb., p. 42. 

"lb., p. 205. 

66 Tris. Shan., p. 243. 

M Corp. Bates, p. 206. 
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I never saw so much before, and never shall again. My Eyes looked their 
last (not daring to follow him) when I said to myself, in my fav'rite Milton, 
Thou to Mankind be good and friendly still, 
And oft return — "" 

And here again the chapter ends. 

After his regiment was broken Bates undertook a veritable 
sentimental journey of the sort that Sterne and Mackenzie popu- 
larized later, a device involving the gift of benevolence, humane 
interest, and sensibility to the picaresque hero of earlier times. 
On his journey from Shaftesbury to London, Bates encountered a 
friendly itinerant taylor who supplied the lack of a ferrel on Bates's 
cane with a thimble from his own stock. 68 At Hereford he meets 
a good woman "who practiced a little Surgery besides lodging 
travellers" who said, " ' 'Tis a sad thing to be hungry on the road 
... do put a Slice of that in your Pocket, here's Paper for you, 
and God Bless you.' I went a 100 Miles in search of such an 
Heart," adds Bates, "and might go twice as far before I could 
find another. " M He met also the sow-gelder, and a knife grinder, 
and finally made the last stage of his journey in a "burial Equip- 
age" where the man-servant and the maid-servant "were on the 
Fume to guess the Legacy they were to meet with on opening the 
will of my Lady, when they got to London. " 60 It should be noted 
that after the manner of Fielding's and Sterne's travellers, Bates 
marks his itinerary by the names of the towns he passes through: 
Hereford and Worcester and Abington. The places named in the 
book are almost all in southern or south western England. 

The account of Bates's death must now be quoted in full, (having 
been saved for use in this connection) as the crowning touch of 
sentimentality in the book: 

"While he was busy, giving the Word of Command, News was brought 
that a certain Island of an In-land Sea was taken — 'Damn them, says he, 
(the first Oath that ever was heard to fall from him) 61 I told them of this when 
I shewed them my Plans. ' If any Dorsetshire Men were there I'm sure the 
Enemy had Business enough. I hope my Countrymen had the Honours of 
War! I can't but wish I had been there. ' Then turning very pale, and leaning 

" Corp. Bates, pp. 208-9. 

"lb., p. 78. 

"lb., p. 80. 

"lb., p. 84. 

" Compare Uncle Toby's famous oath on which "the recording angel, as 
he wrote it down, dropp'd a tear . . . and blotted it out forever. " Tris. Shan. 
p. 380. 
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against a Tree, he was soon observed to be unfit for his Duty any longer, and 
they begged him to Retreat. 'No, says he, I'll give the Command with my 
Stick, as my Voice is too faint to be heard. ' Still growing worse, some Friends, 
who felt for him (without knowing the Cause) cry'd fetch a Sedan Chair out 
of Queen's Square, and carry him Home: 'No says he, 'tis not a Carriage for 
a Soldier — give me some lusty Fellows' Backs, and I'll go home. ' — There was 
such a rush at once, of Volunteers to do this, seemingly, last Kindness to Bates, 
that, instead of assisting him, they had like to have thrown him down. 'Let 
me have them all Corporals, says he, if possible; (I remember Alexander, some- 
where, said, I'll play at any trifling Game you will, only let me have Kings to 
play with.) — But if not, I'm content.' He was then carried home, followed 
by more real Mourners than those who lie in State at the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and are buried near Kings and Queens at Midnight . . He called for a 
Pen and Ink, and declaring he could not live, wrote a Letter; when, before he 
had sealed it, his Tongue failed him, and nothing but Moan, Moan, was heard : 
They often asked him Why he moaned so? He then would shake his Head 
and wave his Hand, and repeat Moan, Moan, so that many who know the Secret 
of his Death now think he meant Mahon, an Isle in an In-land Sea; — and then 
he expired in the Arms of Sergeant Platoon, and Corporal File, in the Presence 
of many more; who all cryed, 'Tis a greater Loss to us than a Battle! The 
Street was so crowded 'till he was buried, that Passengers thought the Com- 
panies were paid thereabout, they attended so constantly." 62 

Then follows his letter to his wife, explaining that their marriage 
had been kept secret heretofore because, "We both agreed the 
Name of a Wife and Family might hinder my Rising in Life, as 
the World it too apt to fly from Misfortune. " 63 He then instructs 
her about publishing his Memoirs and other papers: "Publish 
my Life first; after that, if they succeed to you, follow the Num- 
bers as they stand." 64 

The last melancholy chapter is presumably of Mrs. Bates's 
adding: 

"Mrs. Bates was found, tho' too late to ck as those Eyes, which would have 
look'd their last on her ; judge her Situation ! "he Avenues and Stairs of Bates's 
Lodging were so crowded for a Week, that 'twas difficult to pass; some said 
there was to be a Review, others new Cloathing giv'n out, and others again 
that the Men were paid somewhere thereabouts. So eager were People for 
anything that ever belong'd to him, (much more his Coarse) that a Grenedier, 
who took some Halfpence at first, to shew his Halbert, Sword, and Regimentals, 
now rais'd it to Sixpence; . . he nobly return'd the whole to his Wife and 

62 Corp. Bates, pp. 227-230. Is Corporal File the prototype of Corporal 
Trim? 

"lb., p. 231. 

64 Ibid. Were other books planned and given up because of the failure of 
this one? Or is this a mere literary device? 
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Family, being near 10 Pounds. His Burial was a well attended as his Grace 
of Marlboro's, with respect to Numbers." 115 

"He order'd plain Stone should be fixt over him, with this Inscription: 

— Vivat Rex! — 

Corporal BATES 

Liv'd — and wou'd have dy'd, in the Service of his 

— Country. — 

But, etc. etc. 

No Year, nor Age. He thought it sufficient, and his Words were strictly obeyed. 

Sergeant Platoon says (who took it down) that 'tis exact; but Posterity will 

be much divided (who know not the Secrets of Things) what was to have fol- 

low'd the Word But; whether it was. But for his own Mismanagement; 

But for the treachery of seeming Friends; But for the Persecution 

of his Enemies; But for his ill Stars; or, But for his skill in the 

Mathematicks; — and no Wonder Posterity will be ignorant, when even his 
Contemporaries could not learn from his own Mouth what he meant, but are 
left to guess at it, from Circumstances and the Face of Things." 68 

Next appear certain clauses in his will, and then: 

"Thus ended the Life of a very ingenious and brave Man, (scarce 35 Years 
of Age) which, tho' short, was for his Station full of Honour; and rais'd for the 
Time as high in Rank as Merit alone carries any Man. The Stone Mason at 
the Savoy tells me, he can scarce go on in his Work, on account of the number- 
less Questions ask'd him; and scarce an Hour in the Day passes, but Strangers 
inquire for his Tomb; and, striking their Breasts, Cry! 

Alas ! poor Bates. 
"The News has reach'd Shaftsbury, Dr. Cassock and his Brethren cruelly 
exult; — and Bates's Mother still says that Betsy's wicked Scheme ruined her 
Son. Here end the Memoirs of Corporal Bates!"" 

There are many touches in these last two chapters suggestive of 
Mackenzie in the Man of Feeling; and of course the very last looks 
forward to that passage in Tristram Shandy: 

"He lies buried in the corner of his church-yard in the parish of 

under a plain marble slab which his friend Eugenious by leave of his executors, 
laid upon his grave, with no more than these three words of incription, serving 
both for his epitaph and elegy: — 

Alas, poor YORICK! 

"Ten times a day has Yorick's ghost the consolation to hear his monumental 
inscription read over with such a variety of plaintive tones as denote a general 
pity and esteem for him; a footway crossing the church-yard, close by the side 
of his grave, not a passenger goes by without stopping to cast a look upon it, 
and sighing, as he walks on, 

Alas, pore YORICK!"" 

« Corp. Bates, pp. 233-4. 

*Ib,, pp. 235-6. 

«' lb., p. 238. 

•• Tris. Shan., p. 29. 
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Literary Allusion 

The amount of literary allusion in the book, both English and 
Latin, is greater in amount than in any novel of the period that 
I know of, in proportion to its size. 69 

Among the classical references are the quotation from Horace 
on the title page, and allusions to Ovid 70 Livy, 71 Martial, 72 and 
Caesar's Commentaries. 73 There are five Latin quotations, 74 
allusions to Cincinnatus, Alexander, and the Castilian Spring, 
and a few other Latin words and phrases. One passage at the 
end of chapter XXIII is worth quoting for its satire on the clergy, 
and its quirk at the end of the chapter so suggestive of Sterne: 

"To rise by Merit was all Bates's Scheme; and when Strangers concurred 
that he deserved a Halbert, he then thought 'twas fair to accept it; not before! 
He wishes the Voice of the People was more listened to, — 

Interdum Populus rectum putat, etc. 
What says Bates, did you think I had forgot my Latin? Like the Bishop 
of . . . .'"» 

The quotations from, and allusions to, English literature may 
be listed as follows: 

Shakespeare, 18. Spectator, 1. 

Milton, 13. Rochester, 1. 

Pope, 5. Joseph Andrews, 1. 

Swift, 3. Bland's Military Discipline, 1. 

Beggars' Opera, 2. Addison, 1. 

Aesop, 1. Tamerlane, (Rowe's, 1746?) 1. 

Pastoral Ballads, 1. Oroonoko, (Southerne's) 1. 

Britons Strike Home, 1. History, and Books of Heroes, 1. 

Ode to the Memory of Col. Ross, 1. Occasional Pamphlets, 1. 

Wit without Money, (comedy), 1. Unindentified, 10. 

Corporal Bates also contains considerable satirical material 
about the booksellers and hackwriters of Grub Street, along with 
the ridicule of the demands of public taste and the means taken 
to supply these demands. 76 

*• The novel is small, 8vo., 238 pages. 

70 Corp. Bales, p. 74. 

71 lb., p. 154. 

72 lb., p. 17. 

73 lb. 

"lb., 135— Vergil, Eel., 140, 193, 197,221. 

75 /*., p. 193. 

78 lb., pp. 101 ff.; 181 ff. 
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Before we leave the discussion of the material in the novel, 
certain miscellaneous matters may be briefly mentioned: the 
sympathetic treatment of Irishmen on several occasions, 77 the 
satirical treatment of Scotchmen or "North Britons," and finally 
the following account of a ceremony at Cambridge which suggests 
first-hand observation: 

"The Colonel now arrived from the North, and Bates, for a while, resumed 
his Post there. At first Sight the Colonel smiled and said, 'Pray give me my 
new Title (you know I 'm fond of Feathers) : I called at Cambridge in my Way, 
and, at the grand Installation, was made a Doctor of Laws. 'Tis a Dream 
to me, for I never read a Page in my Life.' Says Bates, 'to a Man of a specu- 
lative and observing Turn of Mind, like your Honour, there must have been 
high Food for you.' — — 'High enough, says the Colonel: But the highest 
Character was the Organist there; who, to look fine, wore a suit of Velvet, 
on a Day I could scarce bear my silk Coat there with a Holland Waistcoat, 
Ha, ha, ha ! — He had it for the Time, I suppose, and was determined (as Sailors 
do with hackney Horses) to have his Pennyworth. The Simpleton, like me, 
got an idle Degree given him, which, I hear, he looks upon as a Peerage. Hon- 
or ts mutant mores. — And I wish I don't grow proud too. If you see me alter, 
correct me.'" 78 

So much, then, for the material in the Life and Memoirs of Mr. 
Ephraim Tristram Bates. In its satiric handling of military and 
ecclesiastical matter, in its mingling of humor of character and 
of situation with sentiment and pathos, in its wealth of literary 
allusion, classical and modern, in the drawing of a main character 
who is humorous, and minor characters that are humors, this 
novel is significant to literary history as anticipating the later 
and greater novels of Sterne, whether or not we believe that Sterne 
knew of this earlier work. 

Technique and Style 

As regards the technique of Corporal Bates much has already 
been presented with illustration, such as the method of personal 
description with emphasis on pose and gesture, and with a selec- 
tion of realistic details, crudely suggestive of Sterne at certain 
points. The abrupt chapter-endings with a twist at the end 
have also been pointed out. Digressions play no such obvious 
part in this work as in Tristram Shandy: there are, however, such 
important ones as the previously mentioned conversation of 

" Corp. Bates, 45-6, 102, 166. 

78 lb., pp. 149-150. This is introduced quite unnecessarily. 
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Betsy's friends, the account of the Colonel's Cambridge degree, 
and the fame of Godfather Ephraim in chime-ringing which was 
commemorated in an anonymous poem. 

Biblical allusions direct or in solution are somewhat frequents 
Among the most unmistakable are the following: When Bates', 
captain tells him that the regiment is to be broke he says, "A bare 
thanky will be all at parting. They will say, well done thou good 
servant [Then follow two lines of asterisks] and that will be all. " 79 
Bates then plans to return to his family, thinking it "would give 
them pleasure to see their prodigal Son, as they called him, re- 
turned . . . Away he goes. Suppose him arrived. Knock, and 
it shall (not) be open'd, for he had been descried the Length of 
the Common." 80 At another place we have, "And now it came 
to pass. " 81 

In a comic scene in a coach where "a Green-Grocer's Wife in 
the Corner fainted for want of Food," on being revived by dona- 
tions from the supplies of all present, "She ask'd, if Nobody in 
the Coach had any Mustard about them. Upon the answer, 
No, going round, she said, then they could not be Christians: 
Had you read the Chapter of the Samaritan ever, you would have 
ev'ry Thing about you." 82 

To analyze the style with any definiteness or to any practical 
purpose is difficult. The passages already cited have illustrated 
repeatedly the type of broken sentence, the abundance of dashes 
and parentheses, the mixture of very long sentences and very short 
sentences which prevails, and which, without any of the perfect 
fluidity of Sterne's style, yet suggests his method in the rough, as 
it suggests somewhat the style of Mackenzie whose name is so 
often coupled with Sterne's. The use of asterisks has already been 
illustrated in one passage quoted above from page 71. Other 
examples of this practice may be given: 

' "No, says Merit, but 'Tis esteemed right to do so. I never wish'd 
it an old Regiment 'till now, and that for your Sake, ***** I am tired 
of the Life. A slight Opposition of my Uncle's in** ***** has twice 
thwarted my View for the Lieutenant colonel-ship." 83 

79 Corp. Bates, p. 71. 

80 lb., p. 73. 

81 lb., p. 75. 

82 lb., p. 114. Is this reminiscent of the satire in Joseph Andrews? 
85 lb., p. 58. 
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'Why, then, for we are alone here, when an Officer is to be advanced, or 
first appointed, the Man in Pow'r, ***** for one generally rules the rest, 
is better pleased when the Candidate has Merit, etc." 8 * 

"You must always, if you have a Freehold, which I hear you have, approve 
of that Member sent down to you from, * * * * (Whisper again,) * * * * 
or else your Name is mark'd and 'tis Difficult, in the Professions of Law, 
Church or Army, ever to get the Blot out. 85 

The Author and his Book 

In general, the novel seems to fit into that class of political 
writings, pamphlets and journals for the most part, which from 
1754 to 1775 marked the struggle between Whig and Tory, a 
conflict not only for supremacy in leadership, but a struggle against 
governmental corruption and incompetence waged by a resentful 
middle class. 86 Of this political strife Corporal Bates is the only 
reflection in the fiction of the time that I know of, except Sheb- 
beare's The Marriage Act (1754). But united to this obvious 
political purpose (the military situation is fundamentally a political 
one) is an obvious literary interest in telling a whimsical tale with- 
out let or hindrance from orthodox canons, with a delight in eccen- 
tricities of character and situation and style. Twere easy to 
point out here the influence of Fielding, and there the influence of 
Swift. That Cervantes, the inspiration of these and of Sterne, 
though unnamed was also this author's inspiration, consciously or 
otherwise, may be suggested. Surely the guileless fool type of 
hero, of which Parson Adams, Uncle Toby, and Corporal Bates, 
all are examples, is a subclass under the Quixotic. 

A few postulates may be ventured in regard to the anonymous 
author: that he was a man of university training, possibly of 
Cambridge, with a taste for English literature as well as the classics; 
that he was perhaps a clergyman of rather slight professional 
zeal; that he had some military connections and military informa- 
tion, but, as before said, that his views on these subjects show a 
somewhat literary detachment; that he knew something of Grub 
Street, and something of the stage; that he lived in the south of 
England. 

* Corp. Bates, p. 60. 

85 lb., p. 61. 

*Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., X, 438. 
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Notices or reviews of his novel appeared in the leading perio- 
dicals. The Monthly Review conceded novelty to the work, though 
it saw nothing else to commend: 

"The Life and Memoirs of Mr. Ephraim Tristram Bates, commonly called 
Corporal Bates; a broken hearted Soldier. 12mo. 3s. Owen. 

"The chapter of Novels is not yet quite exhausted. This is one of a new 
stamp, and is intended as a satire on the methods of gaining promotions in the 
army. It is a very poor performance; being destitute of character, sentiment, 
incident, sense, wit, or humor." 87 

The Critical Review gives excerpts and a long review. It begins 
with reference to "Mr. Tristram Bates, the hero of this motley 
production," and goes on to say, it is 

"obliged to pronounce this book among those of the lowest class . . . 
We find the Author attempts often, but in vain, to be witty. . . . There are 
some characters here and there sketched from the life, and the following one 
of Bladder may be easily applied. . . . Upon the whole the Life of Corporal 
Bates seems if not the production of a fellow of the college of St. Luke's Moor- 
fields , at least the work of a correspondent of that respectable body. . . . We 
shall not here examine the looseness and want of connection of its material; 
neither shall I enter into a disquisition of its style; these are everywhere so 
obviously so contemptible, so full of ignorance, and so open to ridicule, that 
to engage our reader in such a review would be an insult to his understand- 
ing." 88 

It is to be suspected, however, that the author of this work, like 
the author of the greater one appearing four years later, deliberate- 
ly, — through whim and not through ignorance, — aimed at that 
"looseness and want of connection" which so disturbed the ortho- 
dox reviewers. In addition to these reviews, two notices of the 
novel appeared, identical in form: 

"Memoirs of Corporal Bates, a broken hearted soldier. 3s. Owen." 89 

The British Museum Catalogue lists two editions as follows: 

"Bates (Ephraim Tristram) The Life and Memoirs of Mr. E. T. Bates, 

commonly called Corporal Bates, a broken-hearted Soldier, etc. [A fiction] 

London, 1756, 12mo. 

[Another copy.] [With a dedication signed Edith Bates] London, 1759, 

12mo. A duplicate of the preceding, with a new title page. 

Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica contains the only other notice of 
the book I have found: 

"Bates, Ephraim Tristram. — 1756. The Life and Memoirs of Mr. E. T. B., 
commonly called Corporal B.; a broken-hearted Soldier. Lond. Owen, 12mo. 

2s." 

87 Monthly Rev., XV (Oct. 1756) 426. 

88 Crit. Rev. II, (1756) 138-143; cf. ante p. 9-10. 

89 Gent. Mag., XXVI (Aug. 1756) 405; Scots Mag., XVIII (Aug. 1756) 424. 
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About Owen, the publisher, I have been able to find but little, 
and that little only shows him to have been a bookseller of some- 
what dubious practices. According to Timperley, William Owen, 
a bookseller at Homer's Head near Temple Bar, was tried at 
Guildhall on July 6, 1752 for printing and publishing a libel entitled 
"The Case of Alexander Murray, Esq.," but was acquitted. 90 
He was editing in 1752 the Magazine of Magazines in which Gray's 
Elegy appeared without the author's consent, forcing the hasty 
authorized publication by Dodsley. 91 Timperley writes of the 
death on Dec. 1, 1793, of "William Owen, an eminent bookseller 
in Fleet Street, publisher of the Gazeteer, and proprietor of the 
mineral water warehouse in Fleet Street. He was master of the 
stationers' company in 1781. " 92 

That from this book Sterne actually "took his idea," I think 
cannot be proved, yet like Mrs. Piozzi I am struck by parallels 
in matter and method in the two novels. Many interests in com- 
mon Sterne and the anonymous author possessed: military matters 
Sterne touched through his father's experience and his early home- 
life; party politics in their governmental and ecclesiastical aspects 
he knew intimately through his connection with his uncle Dr. 
Jacques Sterne whom he aided in support of the Whigs up to 1747, 
and later quarrelled with. In 1759 Sterne allegorized the struggle 
for preferment in the see of York in his Political Romance. 93 The 
Church and its clergy he knew of his own experience. Meanwhile, 
he was so situated that any new book pertinent to any one of his 
various tastes and interests might be readily obtained. The surplus 
from the second payment on Tristram Shandy was left with a book- 
seller for an order of seven hundred books, — evidence of Sterne's 
book-buying bent. Mr. Cross points out, "York was the centre 
of the northern book trade. From the surrounding district, 
libraries of country gentlemen were sent to Caesar Ward, John 
Todd, and other dealers, to be disposed of at auction or private 
sale." 94 It is possible, then, that the Memoirs of Corporal Bates 
came promptly to his notice, through his own purchase or that of 
his friends of similar tastes, and that it served to stimulate him to 

90 Timperley, Cyclopaedia of Printing, p. 682. 
81 lb., p. 682; Camb. Hist, of Eng. Lit. X, 139. 

92 Timperley, 781. 

93 Cross, pp. 72-84, 153 ff. 

94 lb., pp. 130-1. 
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the use of the accumulated results of his own recollections and 
reading. 

In any case, even though unknown to Sterne, this crude little 
tale is significant to students of his work for the light it casts upon 
the tastes and tendencies evidently fully established in fiction more 
than a decade before Tristram Shandy appeared. It was but one 
of the multitude of minor novels (many of them yet unexplored) 
which in halting fashion prepare the way for the more perfect 
works of masters coming after, reflecting, meanwhile, conditions 
of life and art of which the masterpieces are the complete but not 
the initial expression. 

Helen Sard Hughes. 

The University of Montana. 



